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NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. JOHN J. LYTLE, 
For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries,|7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, | Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without) girect from Paris a lot of 


being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 

fruit butter. or preserves, cheaper and more elegant MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREG E, 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can| This very scarce and desirabie article is superior 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds) to any he has had for several years. 

of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- | 4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and 8-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, at reduced prices. 

and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned} 7-8, 6-4 and 7-4 p'ain Silk Shawls. 

sugar preservés. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves! Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 

40 quarts or 60 lbs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal! Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 $1.75. 

N. 2d St,, Philada. 627 3m | Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 


cts. to $1.00. , 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, | suUMMER DRESS GOODS 


Tt A zx Ia © R » CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, | presse cattani examine his stock. 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 




















order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly ¢& % 
SrMDGUGD ALG GDIDELCUEN GPR a SOE ae FURNITURE , 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO ’ \ 
OF PHILADELPHIA. aeiitiaiaeer icnreeras: |, 
7101 ARCH STREET. BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH S8T., 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. Below arch, Philadel 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, ~=—s | CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, | Meiresses of all Kinds, in- paaieeiin 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, WOVEN WIRE eee 
AND STOCKS, oisters an ows. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. MATTRESS, . 


: Counterpanes, 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION, |The greatest invention of 
Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be the age, for which we are | Comfortables, 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1015 Sole Agents for | Blankets, 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, *O“{0}6n 
FURNITURE 


WAREROOMS, WANTED 
No. 526 Callowhill St. Philada., By a middle-aged woman, who has been accus- 
Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a/tomed to an active life, a situation as housekeeper 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk| or as companion to an invalid. City preferred. 
the Woven Wire-Spring Mattress, all of whick} Apply to H. 8. GARRIGUES, 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 729 tf 457 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 








the of old furnit romptly attended to 
“foRvirons TAKEN ON STORAGE, E. M cMILLIN, 
in peodan all anie oe ile ion eo teromm MILLINERYD 2 


aoe eae hess ri ne oe et aioe et No, 103 8, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 














FRIEN Db’ 


What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 
We can do all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 








™ Ladies, you cau save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers. Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horoughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy knit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalle’. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moure’s Soap, with the LitrLe 
Tus on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Sa/t Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 

Will you try it? I think it wiil please you. A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 
C. N. WILLS, Same office, 
Agent for New Jersey. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

NEW YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 
No. 140 Third Avenue, 
311.7 B+tween 14th and 15th Sts., New York. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST COMPANY, 
for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 
SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
No. 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 
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Friends’ Central 7 Goods Store, + 


NEW GOODS. EW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplius, 3lc. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hernani Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottied and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Our stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7ta & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
P. 8.—We have just received (very unexpected- 
ty > on _ Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 4933 North Second St,, Philada- 


~ ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwn sw 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(NDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 


BY DAVID NEWPORS. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


By S. M. JANNEY. 





| New edition. Price $2.00. For sale by 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 


MARY ©. BAKER. 
A memorial issued by New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in Fifth mo., 1871. 

Having confidence in the declaration that 
“the memory of the just is blessed,” we be- 
lieve it right to preserve this memorial of 
our beloved friend Mary C. Baker, deceased. 

She was born at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
on the second day of Second month, 1787. 
Her parents George and Patience Corlies 
were exemplary and worthy members of our 
religious society, and careful to train up 
their children in piety and virtue. 

Early in life this dear friend was concerned 
to give heed to her Heavenly Teacher, and 
she was thus enabled to follow her Divine 
Master in the way of His requirings. 

In the year 1818 she was married to Dobel 
Baker, and in 1825, they removed and set- 
tled in the city of New York, and became 
members of this monthly meeting. Here 
her sphere of usefulness in the society was 
enlarged, she filling the stations of overseer 
and elder with much acceptance to her 
friends, 

She was of a retiring disposition, yet in 
fulfilling these and other public duties in the 
society, she was a faithful example. But it 
was in the family and social circles that the 
beauty of her character was most strikingly 
exhibited. To her husband she was a faithful 
and loving wife, they having lived together 
in beautiful harmony and affection during 


the whole of their married life, which em- 
braced a period of more than fifty-one 
years. 

To her children she was a devoted mother, 
earnestly endeavoring to imbue their minds 
with the love of their Creator in the days of 
their youth, and to “ bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

In the social relation she greatly endeared 
herself to all. For the young she ever felt 
the deepest solicitude; and ardent were her 
aspirations that the subject of religion, when 
conversed upon, should be presented to them 
in its most attractive form, in order that they 
might be persuaded to embrace it early in 
life, and thereby realize for themselves, how 
much their happiness would be increased. 

The predominant feature in her character 
was that of love, and this not only embraced 
those who were near and dear to her, but ex- 
tended to the whole human family; and this 
feeling prompted her when opportunity of- 
fered, to visit the sick and afflicted, and to 
address to them words of sympathy and 
kindness, and we believe there are many who 
have cauee gratefully to acknowledge that 
the influence of her loving spirit on these 
and other occasions, has cheered them on in 
their spiritual journey with renewed hope and 
confidence. 

The same feeling also prompted her to 
seek out and notice strangers who came to 
our meetings, who in many cases felt them- 
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selves lonely and unknown even amid large; He was indeed with her throughout, il- 
numbers. | luminating the dark valley of the shadow of 
She would often take these by the hand in| death, during which, when mortality was 
the most cordial and affectionate manner, ! about to put on immortality, the boly feel- 
adding words of kindly welcome; and many | ing that pervaded the minds of all present 
cin testify that they have been comforted | will long be remembered by them. 





and encouraged by her kind manner of per-| Her last illness was only of a few days’ 
forming this Christian duty, one which is| duration, her mind remaining in perfect 
worthy of all imitation. peace. Her consciousness continued until 


In the attendance of religious meetings she | near the close, which took place the eleventh 
was an excellent example, considering it not | day of the Eighth month, 1869, in the 83d 
only a duty, but also a precious privilege, and | year of her age. 
after their close, she often expressed her; Thus has passed from our midst a beloved 
gratitude for the renewal of spiritual strength | mother in our Israel, whose spirit we doubt 
therein received. When her health declined, | not, has been admitted into companionship 
and she was no longer able to attend public |“ with Saints and Angels, and with the 
worship, she would pass the hour set apart| spirits of the just made perfect.” 
in solemp silence, in communing with the May we, her survivors, follow her, en- 
Father of Spirits, afterwards remarking that | couraged by the triumphant ending of her 
she had had a precious meeting, her counte- | long and exemplary life, that we too may at 
nance bearing evidence that the Master had | the end of the race, be mercifully permitted 
been with her; and in order that all may be | to enter into that rest prepared for the right- 
encouraged in fulfiling the duty of attending | eous of all generations. 
meetings, it may be stated, that, in conversa-| Her funeral took place on the 13th of the 
tion with a friend, she expressed her belief | Eighth month, 1869, on which solemn occa- 
that by her steady attendance of meetings | sion testimonies were borne to her worth, and 
through life, it had been made easier for | to her dedication to the cause of her Divine 
her (now that she was deprived of that | Master. 
privilege) to approach the Divine Presence 
in seasons of deep inward retirement. 

The Bible was almost her constant com- “< pROTERTANTIBN.” 
panion, and in it were found, after her de- 
cease, many beautiful texts, marked by her BY BEXJ. HALLOWELL. 
hand, also copies of verses of devotional The editorial in No. 15 of the current vol- 
poetry, one of which is as follows, viz. : ume of the Intelligencer, headed “ Protestant- 
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I love to think of mercies past, ism is a Failure,” and the communication on 
. ee good a : the “ Blessings of Protestantism,” in No. 18, 
ua all My cares and sorrows cas ; ay 

aa tae aheen Lakes are highly calculated to arrest the attention 


of a person who is seeking after Truth. The 
difference in the conclusions of these two 
honest minds, is no doubt owing to the differ- 
ent {standpoints from which the subject was 
viewed, 

In order to understand whether or not 
Protestantism has been a failure, regard must 
be had to what is understood to have been its 
aim. This could not have been to substitute 
one form of restraint upon intellectual free- 
dom, and liberty of conscience, for another ; 
but to emancipate the soul of every individual 
from all human thraldom, whether of the Pope, 
the Priesthood, or a religious organization, 


Her dwelling on mercies present as well as 
past, was a beautiful feature in her character. 
When suffering severely from bodily distress, 
during a protracted period of ill health to- 
ward the close of her life, instead of com- 
plaining of her sufferings and privations, her 
mind seemed almost constantly clothed with 
a spirit of thankfulness and praise for mercies 
vouchsafed. 

On Him alone her cares were cast. He 
was alone adored, and we believe she realized 
in a good degree the fulfilment of the de- 
claration of the prophet, “Thou wilt keep 


him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed | and permit it to enjoy that spiritual freedom 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” with which God inspires it, responsible to Him 

Truly did she trust in Him, and when|alone. This liberty of conscience, and free- 
scarcely able to articulate, said in reply to|dom to express the loftiest and deepest con- 
her kind physiciav, who remarked that he | victions of the soul, together with the recog- 
trusted her Saviour would be with her, “Yes, | nition of the Fatherhood of God, and the 
He is my hope, my light, my life, my joy.” | brotherhood of all men, and the conscions im- 
Her countenance indicating a state of heav-| pression of the varied filial and fraternal ob- 
enly peacefulness as she was enabled to bear | ligations which this recognition imposes, are 


this testimony. what were to be looked for and hoped for 


$ 
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FRIENDS’ 
from the Reformation, as the religion of Pro- 
testantism. 

D’Aubigné, in the preface to his “ History 
of the Reformation,” published in Philadel- 
phia in 1843, says : 

“Christianity and the Reformation, while 
they established the great principle of the 
equality of souls, and overturned the usurpa- 
tions of a proud priesthood, which assumed to 
place itself between the Creator and His crea- 
ture, at the same time laid down as a first ele- 
ment of social order, that there is no power 
but what is of God—and called on all men to 
love the brethren and to fear God. 

“ The love of Truth, of holivess, of eternal 


things, was the simple and powerful spring | 


which gave effect to ‘the Reformation.’ It is 
the evidence of a gradual advance in human 
nature. In truth, if man, instead of seeking 
only material, temporal and earthly interests, 
aims at a higher object, and seeks spiritual 
and immortal blessings, he advances—he pro- 
gresses. 

“Christianity and the Reformation are the 
same revolution, but working at differeut pe- 
riods, and in dissimilar circumstances. They 
differ in secondary features—they are alike 
in their first lines and leading characteristics. 
The one is the reappearance of the other. 
The former closes the old order “f things—the 
latter begins the new. Between them is the 
middle ages. 

“The history of the Reformation is alto- 
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“Since the Reformation, the same cruel 
measures have been pursued in Catholic coun- 
tries, wherever the priests could prevail on 
the secular powers to sustain them in their 
unchristian proceedings.” 

Now, a searcher after Truth would be led 
to inquire whether, as this language seems to 
imply, these “ cruel measures” were confined 
to “ Catholic countries,” and whether persecu- 
tions for religious opinions, and the sacred 
rights of conscience, have been unknown 
among Protestants, and where Protestants were 
in power ? 

Tho Reformation obtained in England, 
during the reign of Henry VIII., who died 
in 1547 ; and from about that period the Pro- 
testants were in authority in that country, 
and in its colonies ou this continent. 

According to the teatimony of the learned 
authors of “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” “Sew- 
ell’s History of the People called Quakers,” 
and “ Janney’s History of Friends,” the bit- 
ter persecutions and imprisonments imposed 
upon George Fox, William Penn, Robert 
Barclay, and many, many others, and the 
| hanging of Mary Dyer and Marmaduke Ste- 
| venson in Boston, Massachusetts, for obeying 
the dictates of their consciences, were all by 
Protestants, and under governments where 
| Protestantism was in authority. 
| Human nature is much the same in al 
times, all countries, and all sects; and wher 
it is unrestrained by the Spirit of God, and 


gether distinct from the history of Protestant. | possesses authority, its instincts lead alike, 


ism. Inthe former, all bears the character 
of a regeneration of human nature, a religious 
and social transformation emanating from 
God Himself. In the latter, we see too often 
a glaring depravation of first principles—the 
conflict of parties—a sectarian spirit—and the 
operation of private interests. 

“Modern Protestantism, like old Catholicism, 
is, in itself, a thing from which nothing can be 
hoped,—a thing quite powerless. Something 
very different is necessary, to restore to men 
of our day the energy that saves. A some- 
thing is requisite, which is not of man, but of 
God ” 


It is clear to my mind that this learned 
author confessed in the two paragraphs last 
uoted that Protestantism had not fulfilled 
the high and pure aim of the Reformation, 
and that consequently it was a “ failure.” 

In the article on the “ Blessings of Protes- 
tantism,” it is stated, that “the Roman Church, 
by asserting its infallibility, and claiming for 
its clergy the sole right to expound the Scrip- 
tures, endeavored, before the Reformation, to 
prevent religious inquiry, compelling all to ac- 
cept its doctrines, and submit to its oppressive 
sway, under pain of excommunication, attend- 
ed often by imprisonment, torture and death. 


whether Catholics or Protestants, to bigotry, 
intolerance and persecutions. 

The fact is, however it may be with some 
individuals or even communities, the great 
body of humanity is progressive—the heart of 
humanity is becoming more and more tender 
—and it is due to this improvement of the race 
from the operation of the Spirit of God in the 
individual souls of all men, causing them to 
aspire after something higher, and purer, and 
freer, far more than to any particular system 
of religion, or all systems, that liberty of 
speech, spiritual freedom, and the sacred rights 
of conscience, are so increasingly respected and 
tolerated in our favored day. 

This progress in enlightenment, and melior- 
ation of the heart of humanity, is strikingly 
witnessed in the legislation of different coun- 
tries, especially during the present century, 
in withdrawing the arm of the civil power 
from the support of persecution for religious 
opinions ; in removing oppressive restrictions 
from the Catholics and Jews; in the “ dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church” by the act 
of 1869, in increased opposition to capital 
punishments, war, and all manner of cruelty, 
even to dumb animals; in the manumission of 
the serfs in Russia, and the slaves in our own 
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country and some others ; all evincing an ad- 
vancement towards a higher, nobler, purer 
condition of our race, and that it is gradually 
approximating by the drawing cords of God’s 
love to become the image of God in disposi- 
tion and conduct,—a little lower than the an- 
gels, and crowned with glory and honor. So 
may it be. 
Sandy Spring, Md., 7th mo. 14th, 1871. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


Perfect sincerity and an entire willingness 
to do all which, according to the light of 
the understanding, appears to be a duty, con- 
stitute a platform sufficiently broad for the 
support ef every member of the human fami- 
ly. Whatever ministry, therefore, is instru- 
mental in winning individuals to the per- 
formance of their varied duties, is beneficial. 
But most of all is that ministry beneficial, 
which assists us in judging as to the nature 
of those required duties, which draws the at- 
tention more and more from all that is mere- 
ly outward in its nature—from all ceremo- 
nial rites—from a dependence on the tradi- 
tions and teachings of men or of books, to 
the one inspeaking voice, an omnipotent, om- 
nipresent God. 

he Divine Spirit holds converse with our 
spirits through the language of impression ; 
and this is not more mysterious in its nature, 
than that the mind should through the ex- 
ternal senses, receive impressions of things 
pertaining to the material world; or that 
through the material organization, mind 
should hold communion with fellow-mind, as 
is the case in social converse. By learning 
to recognize and to obey this inspeaking 
voice, we shall be not only instructed, but 
also gifted with ability to restrain the undue 
gratification of such propensities which, if 
indulged to excess, would lead to actions 
which, under the established laws of God’s 
aes must land us in danger and dif- 
culty, —— us through with many sor- 
rows. These sorrows and suffering it is not 
the will of the kind Heavenly Father we 
should feel, else He would not s0 strive to 
draw us from pathways leading to such re- 
sults. This appears to be the true interpre- 
tation of such parts of Holy Writ as repre- 
sent the all-merciful and loving Father, to be 
a God of anger and severe judgments. From 
the penalty of the transgression of His laws 
we cannot escape, without the interposition of 
miracle. The consequences of a violation of 
them are as severely visited upon us, as 
though a result of His anger and judgment ; 
and they were represented as such by those 
of old, to meet the understanding of a people 
not prepared to recognize a world of govern- 

















ment and law, and as a means of warnin 

them against the dangers of evils ways, anc 
a disregard of the voice of the inward moni- 
tor. 


“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 


Yet one of them shall not fall to the ground 
without your Heavenly Father's notice. Ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” Let 
us not then fall into the mistake of fearing 
that, in the magnitude and multiplicity of 
the works of the Creator, we shall be over- 
looked ; or of supposing that anything per- 
taining to our well being, however small, is 
beneath the notice and superintending care 
of Him by whom the hairs of our head are 
numbered. 
the force of this language of the pious Dr. 
Chalmers: “Though His mind takes into 
its comprehensive grasp immensity and all 
its wonders, | am as much known to Him as 


Let us rather adopt and feel 


if I were the single object of His attention.” 
In regarding Him as less omniscient than 
this, we more circumscribe His power than 
do that increasing class, who, not being able 
to conceive that Spirit can operate upon inert 
matter, conclude that miracles have never 
been, and that they cannot be. 

Surely the might of that Being who first 
called the material universe into existence, 
and established the multifarious laws for its 
government, so adjusting and balancing their 
interworkings and counterworkings, as to 
produce the general harmony, yet sometimes 
also fearful commotions in nature, is still 
equal to the suspending or changing of their 
action ; so that the doubting children of men 
may know that He is the Lord, learn to 
trust in Him and be saved. God works by 
means, but they are means of His own creat- 
ing, and therefore subject to His will. He is 
not alone Power, He is also an acting Intelli- 
gence. For all things possible relative to the 
material world, He is in Himself sufficient; 
but every soul must of necessity, by His aid, 
and under His direction, work out its own 
salvation with fear and trembling. 

Man is gifted with the power of will and 
choice, without which he were but a machine, 
bound fast in fate, incapable of possessing 
virtue, and therefore incapable of becoming 
an heir to the inheritance of eternal life. The 
soul, while possessing this power of will and 
choice, cannot become a subject of coercion. 
The human soul cannot be saved without its 
own consent and co-operation. The creature 
must become a co-worker with the Creator. 

Under the hand of cultivation earth pro- 
duces more abundantly, and her flowers and 
fruits become richer aad of larger growth. 
Animals under domestication, change and 
are developed within certain limits. The in- 
tellect that otherwise had remained feeble 
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and dwarfed, becomes, by healthful exertion, 
able to range at ease through mysterious fields 
of nature and the intricate sciences. So also 
must the spiritual growth be by exercise and 
patient toil. Had the Creator so willed it, 
the varied productions of earth, vegetable 
and animal, might have been by nature all 
and more than all they have by cultivation 
become. But the capability of improvement 
by culture in them, meeting with the capaci- 
ty in man for bestowing that culture, he be- 
comes a co-worker with Deity; the labor and 
care extended by him being as promotive of 
man’s development as of theirs. 

Of intellectual power, the native shrub 
might have been made to more than equal 
what is now the growth of the cultivated tree. 
The soul, though by virtue of its free 
agency rendered liable to fall, could not be 
made to become more than a joyless exist- 
euce, without its own co operation with Him 
who first called it into being. 

As in order to witness this increase and 
advancement, the earth must yield to timely 
tillage, the tree endure the pruning knife 
of the gardener, the kine submit to the fos- 
tering care of the herdsman, and the pupil 
follow the directions of his judicious precep- 
tor, so must we bow in perfect submission to 
Him who will become our husbandman, 
shepherd, teacher, father and God. Then, 
and not till then, may we become a co-worker 
with Him to keep and dress the garden of 
the heart. Then, and not till then, may we 
experience the joy of God’s salvation. 

Do we plead human weakness and frailty 
as an excuse for evil doing? This were a 
reflection upon the wisdom of the Highest, 
who has said, my grace is sufficient for thee. 
Man, with all his weakness and frailty, is as 
noble and exalted in his nature, as an all- 
wise, all-powerful Deity could constitute him 
while a being of earth, though designed for 
Heaven: He is as perfect as without his 
own co-operation he can be made; but with 
such co operation he may become perfect, as 
his Father in Heaven is perfect. 

When we have refused to work with the 
Creator, but have chosen to work against 
Him, and we find ourselves involved in a 
labyrinth of difficulty, danger and threatened 
ruin, we would thea fain cry to Him for as- 
sistance, but having separated ourselves from 
Him, we feel Him to be a God afar off; and 
are ready to conclude that His ear has grown 
heavy that He cannot hear, and His arm has 
become shortened that it cannot save. Let 
us bear in mind that our own ear first grew 
dull to the hearing of His voice, that we 
have trusted in the strength of our own arm, 


protecting wing of His care, but we would 
not. We may not now, therefore, expect 
that a miracle will be wrought for our de- 
liverance. We must suffer in accordance 
with God’s established laws, the penalty of 
our transgressions. 

Yet even here the prayer, rising in hum- 
ble, contrite faith, asking not for deliverance 
from afflictions, but for strength to endure it, 
will be heard. As we abide in patient sub- 
mission and trust, we may yet experience 
the truth of the promise, A way will be made 
where there seems no way, and we shall come 
to feel the banner of His love to be spread 
over us, enabling us to partake of the joys 
of His kingdom. L. é 

Sixth month, 1871. 


-—~0e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LETTERS FROM THE WEST. NO. 5. 
(Continued from page 296.) 
Life among the Dakotas. 
FROM MY DIARY. 


6th mo. 8th. A little girl came to the agent’s 
early this morning, asking for hospital stores 
for a sick child. Some doubts arising, H. and 
I follow her home, and find it a subterfuge to 
obtain a little tea, sugar and rice. Of late, 
neither sugar nor coffee have been issued them. 
They are extravagantly fond of both, and re- 
sort to many such efforts to obtain them, 
though I believe no coffee is ever given to the 
sick. Crackers and dried fruits, the latter of 
superior quality, furnished by Friends, are 
added when needed. 

The sick (?) child was sitting on the bed. 
He was fat and dirty, with a frying pan in 
front of him, from which he was helping him- 
self very freely to fried meat and bread, seem- 
ing to enjoy it. The family are very untidy, 
and have little character or standing among 
the people. 

C. and [ go among the houses lying between 
the agency and the P. mission. Most of the 
families are thrifty and intelligent. One 
woman, a widow, interested me particularly. 
She was busy over a pile of odds and ends of 
old clothing, patching them into what will be 
a warm, though homely bed-quilt. She showed 
us four others she had made out of better ma- 
terial, mostly donated by Friends. Her 
house was in good order, the earth ftoor swept 
clean, and everything neatly arranged. She 
appeared to me to be a model Indian woman. 
Her corn looks well ; she told us that she hoed 
all the weeds out. 

We enter another house, where a young 
woman lives with her grandmother. Her 
husband has deserted her, and she seemed to 
be in much trouble. She was sitting on her 





and found it weakness; let us remember how | bed, as do most of them, with her feet tucked 
often He would have gathered us under the! under her, and a few pieces of half washed 
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clothes that had not been ironed, lying be- 
side her. She can sew, but has no knowledge | 
about mending her stockings: seeing them | 
~ery ragged, I offered to show her how to} 
make new feet to them, if she will bring them | 


their respective places of worship, the mission 
houses, which are a mile apart, at either ex- 
tremity of the range of log huts which consti- 
tutes the village. 

Friends’ meeting is also held at the house 


tome. All the people appear glad to see us; | of the agent, attended only by the employees. 


some make considerable demonstrations. 

lu another house we see that they are stran- 
gers to the darning needle. I arrange to give 
instructions in its use. One of the women 
speaks good English. They are nota reputa- 
ble family. Two half-breed children belong 
to one of them. Violations of the 7th com- 
mandment are not looked upon as crimes by 
very many. I am sorry to add, that even 
church members are among the delinquents. 
In every house we see evidences of the labor of 
the agent’s daughters. Their “ works praise 
them.” Little seats for the children, neatly 
covered with pieces of cloth of various colors, 
toilet stands, lounges and bed quilts, all the 
outgrowths of their self-sacrificing efforts, are 
adding to the comfort, and cultivating a taste 
for better things among these people. Some 
of the quilts are very pretty, and the colors | 
arranged with skill. These Indians are, how- 
ever, still destitute of nearly all the comforts 
of civilized life, being in the transition state. 
Having given up the tent and its surround- 
ings, with the wild, free life of their ancestors, 
they are trying to adapt themselves to our 
civilized ways, which in many instances are 
to them a real disadvantage, through ignor 
ance and a certain shiftlessness, that cannot 
well be prevented until they have better 
homes, and more incentives toindustry. All 
the women have much spare time that might 
be turned to good account, if there was any 
way to make it available. Scores of bed- 
quilts lie unfinished for want of pieces. Men 
aod women clamor for work, but the agency 
has not employment to give them. Every 
thing that can be turned to account to- bring 
them a little money is made and sold, always 
at the highest possible price. 

First day, 6th mo. 11th. A beautiful morn- 
ing, though warm, with a good breeze stirring. 
Every thing wears the mark of a true Sab. | 
bath. A more perfect quiet I never wit- 
nessed. The missionaries have taught the 
people that one day in the seven must be 
given unreservedly to their Heavenly Father. 
It is a marvel to me that they have been 
brought so completely to observe it, and is an 
evidence of their orderly and teachable con- 
dition. Ovcasionally an old woman, who still 
clings to her ancient customs, presents herself 
at the agent’s with some trifle to sell, or ask- 
ing some coveted good ; but such occurrences 
are rare. : 

We see the people in their best, either on 
foot or riding their ponies, on the way to 





Thirteen formed the little gathering this 
morning. It was a very precious season to 
me, and I doubt not to others then present. 
After dinner, G. and I walked about a mile 
down the river to seea boy, said to have been 
run over by a loaded wagon. ; 
His grandfather is one of the influential 
Indian men, and has a roomy house, with 
more comforts than are usually found among 
these people. The child had not been serious- 
ly injured. We gave him an orange ; rested 
ourselves under the lodge in front of the house 
for awhile, and then returned home through 
a luxuriant ravine, a little nervous about 
eaukes ; but seeing none. A profusion of wild 
beauty charmed us. Roses, rich in perfume, 
and varying in color from bright red to the 


| purest white, are blooming everywhere. We 


crush them under our feet, though it seems a 
profanation to tread upon anything so frag- 
rant and beautiful. Many plants, entirely 
new to us, are in bloom; though we see some 
old familiar friends growing among them. 

13th. I gave the proposed lessons in darn- 
ing. One of my pupils does it beautifully. 
I shall have to loan them needles and cotton, 
as there are none for sale in the store. The 
deserted wife of whom I spoke came with 
her stockings, which I cut and arranged for 
her to sew. She was pleased with the effort, 
and did her part quite satisfactorily. I want 
to continue in this labor ; it will give occupa- 
tion for many of the hours which now hang 
so heavily upon the women. 

I wrote home, asking for needles and cotton 
to be sent forthwith, and I hope my request 
will be responded to. 

Many of the women look in at the door, 
half ashamed, waiting to be invited to join us; 
they bring their babies hung on their backs, 
in the indispensable shawl. I show them the 
pretty things given me by the children of 
Green St. schools. They never tire looking 
at the pictures, and I doubt not would like to 
possess them. 

Every picture that falls into their hands 
is carefully fastened to the walls of their 
houses, which in many cases are covered with 
illustrated newspapers and such things. 


L. J. R. 


———____ 0 <9 9G 


REPOSE. 


In the constant turmoil of a struggling 
life it is not strange that the value of repose 
should be depreciated. In this country, use- 
ful work of every kind is justly deemed dig 
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nified and honorable, and the idler, what- 
everh is external advantages, or his internal 
resources, is rightly despised. But our en- 
thusiasm for labor sometimes blinds our eyes 
equally to the necessity and the value of re- 
pose. In shunning the pernicious doctrine 
that would degrade the life of poverty and 
toil, and honor that of inaction and leisure, 
we are apt to swing too far to the opposite 
extreme, and to esteem only the busy rest- 
lessness that scorns or dreads repose and finds 
its only happiness in ceaseless occupation. It 
may be thought that the class who err from 
excessive activity is not numerous, and that 
however they may injure themselves, they 
must at least benefit the world by their per- 
petual industry. Such, however, is not the 
case. A wise economy should govern work, 
as well as time or money, and that man most 
effectually serves his race and develops 
himself who most fully recognizes this truth. 
The idea possesses some men that labor is in 
itself achievement, that it is not a means to 
some higher end, but itself the final and 
crowning end of life. They toil unremit 
tingly, grudging and curtailing even the 
necessary time consumed in sleep, denying 
themselves all recreation, and their friends 
all pleasure and benefit from their society. 
When they are checked or hindered, they 
fret at the supposed waste of power, and 
when occasional enforced leisure comes to 
them they fiod their power of enjoyment 
gone, their social nature contracted, their 
thoughts meagre aud life insipid. The 
truth is, there is a natural and wise limit 


who can only be satisfied when his powers 
are in active exercise, who chafes at every 
hindrance, and is restless and uneasy when 
circumstances enforce quiescence, is lacking 
in character and forfeits much natural and 
rightful happiness. 

There is a repose of mind which is even 
more to be desired than rest for the body. 
The restless mind, ever on the alert, swayed 
by every influence, and ruffled by every ad- 
verse circumstance, can never acquire the 
strength or supremacy that marks the calm, 
self-possessed spirit, observing the laws of 
alternate action and repose. Equanimity, 
and the power of self-control are essential to 
greatness of mind, and these are impossible, 
where uneasy restlessness banishes repose. No 
character is reliable without this element. It 
is the tranquility of the captain in the fear- 
ful storm that inspires all on board with con- 
fidence and hope. It is when passion is 
asleep, and emotion subdued, and impulse 
controlled, and the spirit calm and steadfast, 
that the greatest mental triumphs are 
achieved. He who enters life with restless 
excitement and follows his pursuits with fev- 
erish impatience, makes but slow and irregu- 
lar progress and wastes much of his energies. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the 
repose we would cherish is in any way equiv- 
alent to inactivity, or can be any plea for in- 
dolence. Oa the contrary, it isa chief ele- 
ment of power, and can never exist in its 
true efficiency, except as coupled with ener- 
getic action. They are twin sisters, each 
needing the other for her own perfection. 





to our capacity of laboring effectively, which | The idle can never know the value of repose. 
if we try to overleap we but hurt ourselves, | It is labor that makes rest sweet. But one 
and weaken future efforts. Any one who/ of the most important works of life, and one 
watches the motion of the laborer as he plies | demanding all our energies, is that of holding 
his tool, will see a deliberateness about each | in repose the passions and appetites. ; He 
act that seems needless to the unpractised | who can so control himself as to maintain & 
hand. But were he to do his work in half) firm ascendancy over his own desires, has 
the time, his strength would be exhausted | learned to measure his powers and to assert 
and nothing would be gained. His repose | his dignity. Let us, then, while bringing 
comes in small instalments, but it comes | every faculty into exercise and developing 
surely, or his labor would be defective. In | all our powers, also cultivate repose. Let us 

roportion to the rapidity or intensity of the|“‘learn to labor and to wait”—so shall we 
an whether of head or of hand, must be | find the true happiness, efficiency and dignity 

















the length of interval allowed for repose, if , of life—Philada. Ledger. 

we would render work effective. (ae ——_—_—_—_== 
All happiness as necessarily includes the | 

powers that always crave exercise, that can- | He craft rorgs 

not subside at the proper time from action to | 

rest, are unhealthy in their nature and ir-; FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

enjoys his play with keen avidity, and then,| The disciple is not above the Master, nor 

tired out, falls into needed repose. If either} heservant abovehis Lord. The pre-eminent 

element fail to give him pleasure, we say | ton suffered for and by reason of the sins of 


idea of repose as that of activity. The | 
regular in their action. The happy child | —— ———— 
that he is unnatural, or deficient in some por-! he world—and that especially near the time 


tion of a healthy organization. So the man! of his departure from this scene of suffering 
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and deep baptisms—baptism into a feeling 
(as John Woolman said) of the miseries of 
his fellow-creatures, separated from the Di- 
vine harmony. Yet this travail of spirit, this 
deep exercise of soul, the work and fruit of 
living faith, was and is an acceptable sacri- 
fice to God. For so his children bear the sins 
of many, and make intercession for trans- 
gressors. Oh! my dear friend, may thou 
and I and others keep the faith in holy pa- 
tience unto the end. Thou hast known this 
living faith in Divine revelation, and its 
blessed influence to be thy morning light, thy 
noonday strength, and at seasons thy evening 
staff and consolation. And though clouds of 
discouragement in deepsuffering for the Seed’s 
sake, may sometimes intervene, so as for a 
season to obscure the brightness of the light 
of God’s countenance, yet bold fast the faith, 
and hope thou in His mercy and all-controll- 
ing power,—for these clouds will pass away, 
and thou shalt enjoy the health of His coun- 
tenance forever. My spirit salutes thee in 
a fresh feeling of Gospel love. 





I have for two or three years past been a 
constant reader of the Intelligencer, and I but 
ra the sentiments of Friends generally in 
this vicinity, when I say, I consider it almost 
indispensable in a Friend’s family; and the 
more | read it, the more fervent are my de- 
sires tobe brought into a more intimate ac- 

-quaintance with, and a partaking of, “ that 
better life” towards which its teachings so 
plainly point the way. 
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“Tue Lire THAT Now Is.”—We have re- 
ceived from the publisher a volume of dis- 
courses with the above title, by R. Collyer. 
As far as we have examined them, they bear 


the impress of a loving, hopeful, and tender | 


nature. Their tendency, (with the exception 
of one discourse) is to recommend and en- 
force “‘ whatsoever things are pure, lovely, 
and of good report.” These are often beauti- 
fully and forcibly illustrated by znalogies 
drawn from the simple things in nature, and 
from the domestic affections. 

As the title implies, the discourses are prac- 
tical in their character ; the life we live being, 
in the view of the author, the best prepara- 
tion for heaven. He says in his preface, “I 
am so sure that if we can but find the right 
way through this world, and walk in it, the 





doors of Heaven are as sure to open to us, 
as ours open to our own children when they 
come eagerly home from school.” 

The exception alluded to, is the discourse 
“ At the Soldiers’ Graves.” We could not 
but regret that while doing full justice to the 
motive that influenced many who entered into 
the recent deadly conflict, he had not taken 
occasion to show how mistaken a form pat- 
riotism and self-sacrifice assume, when they 
dare to disobey the command, “ Put up thy 
sword into its sheath.” ‘“ They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Charles Sumner, when invited to deliver the 
customary oration on the Anniversary of 
American Independence, was courageous 
enough to choose for his subject “ The True 
Grandeur of Nations,” showing that this is to 
be found in peace and not in war. Whocan 
estimate how much this masterly and elo- 
quent discourse has aided in producing that 
public sentiment against war, which now 
seems to be on the increase. The pomp and 
glitter of war have long hidden its deformity, 
and given it a charm in the eyes of many; 
but these attractions seem to us less insidious 
and dangerous than is the attempt to con- 
nect it with some of the noblest sentiments of 
the human mind. It is true that He alone 
who knows the heart, can pronounce upon 
the degree of its culpability; but it is dan- 
gerous for us to allow our admiration of the 
motive which prompts an act, to interfere with 


our calm judgment as to its nature. It is” 


peculiarly important that the public religious 
teacher should make this distinction; other- 
wise he lends what influence he may have to 
| perpetuate a system so monstrous, that were 
\it stripped of its trappings, civilized men 
would turn from it with abhorrence. 


—_———_—__» 


DIED. 

HOWELL.—On the 25th of Sixth month, 1871, at 
his residerce in Charlestown, West Virginia, of 
heart disease, David Howell. in the 73d year of his 
age ; a member of Hopewell Monthly and Particular 
Meeting. 

EACHUS.—On the 15th inst., Lydia M. Eachus, 
widow of the late Homer Eachus, in the 81st year 
of her age. 

OUTLAND.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1869, 
Elizabeth L. Outland, daughter of Salathiel and 
Louisa Lukens, aged 37 years. 

MULENIX.—On the Ist of Seventh month, 1871, 
nesr New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y., of a protracted 
illness, Thomas Mulenix, aged 71 years; a member 
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of Oswego Monthly Meeting. Being remotely situ- 
ated, he could seldom meet with his friends in re- 
ligious worship, but the past five years, when health 
permitted, he was a regular attender of the indulged 
meeting held in Friends’ meeting-house near his 
residence, by the opposite branch of Society ; his 
house being ever open to receive Friends, whether 
of his own Society or those with whom he mingled. 
A few weeks before his decease, after a period of 
extreme suffering he remarked, that he had felt it 
to be a duty to welcome and entertain Friends, and 
a the remembrance thereof was now a comfort to 
im. 

MORRIS.—At Fall Creek, Ind., on the 11th of 
Third month, 1871, Charles William, infant son of 
he F. and Mary E. Morris, aged 2 months and 13 

ays. 

MILLER.—On the evening of Fourth month 24th, 
at his residence, Riverton, N. J., Daniel L. Miller, 
in his 51st year. 

HENSZEY.—On the 27th of Sixth month, 1871, 
at the residence of her son Samuel C. Henszey, 
Philadelphia, Ann, widow of Joshua Henszey, in ber 
82d year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

HENSZEY.—On the 2d of Seventh month, 1871; 
at the residence of her son Dr. Samuel C. Henszey, 
Jr., West Philadelphia, Priscilla H., widow of 
Samuel C. Henszey, in her 72d year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

LOVERING.—On the 3d of Seventh month, 1871, 
Sarah §S. Lovering, in her 80th year; a member of 
Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 

nc suiainelhapieeinc 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
7th mo. 30. Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
8th mo. 6. Moorestown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
= Grecuwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
‘* 13. Flushing, L. I., 11 A.M. 
- Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A.M. 
‘* 20. Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


- Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 

= Catawissa, Pa., 4 P.M. 

- Orange, N. J., 103 A.M. 

“ Gunpowder, Md. (old house), 10 A.-M. 
(No meeting in other house.) 

_ Orangeville, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

_ Cape May, N. J., 3 P.M. 


—— - +e 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Association within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will hold its next meeting at Penn’s 
Manor Meeting-house, Bucks Co., Pa., on Seventh- 
day morning, Eighth month 5th, at 10} o’clock. A 
general invitation to attend is extended. The dif- 
ferent Schools, &ec., are desired to send delegates, 
and forward such reports and other communics- 
tions as will add to the interest of the gathering. 
Special arrangements have been made for the con- 
veyance of those attending to leave in the steamer 
“Twilight ’’ from Chestnut Street wharf, Philadel- 
phia, at 7 o’clock for Robbin’s Wharf, touching at 
their usual intermediate landings; returning in the 
** Forrest’? from Robbins’ at 6 P.M. Excursion 
tickets 40 cts. A cordial invitation has been ex- 
tended for Friends to remain over First-day, and 
attend the monthly meetiog for worship at the 
‘*Manor.’’ The boat leaves that day for the city 
abont 5 P.M Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk 

Emma WoRrRRELL, \ — 

The Executive Committee will meet on board the 
‘* Twilight’? at 7} o’clock, A.M. 

D. Comuy, Clerk. 


Sacscieeiniillliietectai 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 
A Conference with Friends of Providence (Del. 


Co.) in reference to First-day Schools, will be held 
in the meeting-house of that place on First-day 
afternoon, 8th mo. 6th, at 2 0’clock. Friends from 
Philadelphia, &c., will take the 9 A.M. West Ches- 
ter train to Wallingford Station. 





In Friends’ Meeting-house, Camden, N. J., on 
First-day afternoon, the 30th inst , at 3 o’clock, a 
meeting of the Peace Society will be held, to which 
all Friends are invited. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
Granp Horst, San Francisco, Cal., 
6th mo 15th, 1871. 

We arrived here last night a while before 
sunset, and are putting up at “Grand Ho- 
tel”—and truly it is grand. I have never 
been in a finer anywhere in my travels. The 
room we occupy is on the second floor, with 
a large bay window fronting the street, and 
with carpets, furniture and wall decorations 
of the most expensive kind. Very fine in 
every respect is our entertainment in this 
great city by the peaceful sea. 

There is a constant sound of wheels on the 
street, and the houses on Montgomery street 
remind me of eastern cities, both in beauty 
and solidity. I have only been round a few 
squares to the Post-office and brokers, and in 
that walk I saw a number of the Chinese. 
They dress very much alike ; in the place of 
a coat they wear a garment like a hunting 
shirt without any collar, and they have pan- 
taloons like others. Their shoes are of cloth, 
with wooden soles. Their hair is long and 
black, and done up in three plaits, either 
hanging down the back or curled round the 
head under the hat. I saw one on the street 
whose hair touched his heels in walking. In 
several places on the Central Pacific R. R. 
they waited on the table, and at one station 
we saw some ladies with their little feet. A 
great many men (Chinese) are employed on 
the railroad as laborers. 

We saw many Indians of different nations 
in cur travels west, all of whom seemed friend- 
ly, but very few of them could understand our 
language. At one station, a number were 
standing and sitting round, the sexes apart. 
Mothers had their infants tied to a board, the 
top of which had something like woven willow 
work to cover the head, with a cloth over the 
face. This was suspended from the head of 
the mother, over which ran a leather strap. 
I asked au Indian mother to uncover the face 
of her papoose, and showed by signs what I 
wanted. She asked, “How much?” They 
often ask for money, and come to the car win- 
dows while the passengers are eating lunch, 
and gladly receive good things, such as nie, 
meat, cakes, candies, nuts, &c. 

We left Salt Lake on Second-day last, re- 
turning to Ogden, the junction of the Union 
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Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads, and 
took a Pullman palace car about 5 o’clock 
P. M., and were two days and two nights 
reaching San Francisco. 

Whata barren waste we have comethrough! 
The American Desert, unlike the Sahara, is 
not sandy, but the soil is a hardish clay, 
cracked all over the surface, and white with 
alkali. The almost never-ending sage bush 
is nearly all that meets the eye in the shape 
of vegetation, save a bush that resembles it. 
Animal life is scarce, but now and then we 
would see a white rabbit in his flight. 

For many miles east of Omaha to the Sier- 
ra Nevada, it is nearly all a woodless region, 
with mountains always in sight. Sometimes 
they approach each other, leaving a caiion 
wide enough for railroad passage ; at others 
they stretch away far to the right and left, 
leaving a vast level plain. Sometimes we fol- 
low water courses, and at others there is no 
water anywhere. Yet in this dismal region 
we found men and women at different points, 
who have taken up their abode amid the deso- 
lation. Along some of the larger streams, such 
as the Humboldt, there are narrow strips of 
green grass, and here cattle are grazed, herd 
ed and fattened for this market. Through all 
this region there is a mixed race of Indians, 
negroes, Chinese and Anglo Saxons, represent- 
ing the four quarters of the globe. They are 
rough looking people, yet in their hearts we 
found there was human kindness. 

Some of the Indians were painted with red 
over the face, which gave them a strange but 
not repulsive appearance. 

There is a great part of the desert country 
which is only barren because of the absence 
of rain. Wherever ther2 is a stream of water, 
it is turned on the soil, and good crops are 
raised. 

‘Lhere was less snow than usual last winter, 
and of course there was less to melt, and keep 
up the flow of the streams, and springs are of 
rare occurrence, Through all the valley of 
the Sacramento, on the Sierra Nevada, and all 
the way here, there has been a great drouth, 
and the crops are poor, and the land dried up. 
On great wide productive valleys, with rich 
soil, we scarcely saw a green spot. The moun- 
tains of the coast range look rich, but are de- 
void of timber and grass, and seem as if 
burned over. 

‘The wild oats was a native grain in the Sac 
ramento valley, and much is still seen grow- 
ing along the road. The second morning out 
from Ogden we were in the Sierra Nevada 
range, and I rose with the morn, so anxious 
was I io see timber, and the grand sights for 
which these mountains are famed. How pro- 
voking were the snow sheds that for miles and 
miles interfered with the view. Just at some 


grand opening prospect, as Donna Lake, in a 
deep ravine in the mountains, we shot into 
them, and all our prospects are ruined. But 
still we were favored with much grand scen- 
ery—high rugged mountains, deep precipices, 
wild caiions, large timber, strange flowers and 
plenty of snow. At the summit there was a 
station and eating house. Snow was all 
around, below and above, and the air was 
chilly, the thermometer standing at 45°. 

On the west side of these mountains is the 
gold region, and all the streams were diverted 
from their courses, carried about in ditches, 
troughs and pipes, to wash the gold out of the 
soil. About Dutch Flats there are miles of 
hills that have been torn down and washed 
away. The streams run mud. At one place 
the waters of a large stream were falling over 
a steep bank, and at the same time two streams 
from iron pipes ran with great force appar- 
ently against the same place. 

As we crossed the bay last night, the Golden 
Gate was pointed out to me. It is said to be 
half a mile wide where the waters of the Pa- 
cific ebb and flow between almost mountain 
banks. 

We start on Second-day, the 19th, for the 
Calaveras grove of big trees and the Yosemite 
Valley, and our trip will occupy more than a 
week. 
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WEAR AND TEAR. 


There are very few subjects that deserve 
more serious attention from all the active 
classes of American society, whether they be 
men or women, than the question of that 
wear and tear of human life that character- 
izes our people with constantly increasing 
gravity. The early decadence of mental, 
nervous and physical forces, the rapid in- 
erease of distinctively nervous diseases, the 
early loss of the bloom and freshness of 
youth, are facts of the most serious signifi- 
cance in their bearing upon the whole future 
of this country. For it cannot be doubted 
that even after the keen struggles for pros- 
perity, which belong to the development of 
all new countries,—and ours is yet but a new 
country,—shall have given way to the more 
steady-going pace of a more settled nationali- 
ty, there will remain a mental and physical 
inheritance of defect, the result of our pres- 
ent wear and tear, that will not be obliterat- 
ed by generations of more rational methods 
of working and living. 

The fact of the unusual wear and tear to 
which the American people subject them- 
selves, or are subjected by the systems that 
govern our lives, needs no demonstration. 
Our men become old and break down in 
middle life, or sooner. Our girls come to 
womanhood, only in exceptional cases blessed 
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with that blended maturity of body and 
mind which fully fits them for the duties and 
enjoyment of their after lives. Very few of 
either our men or women fill owt the measure 
of a robust and vigorous life, and where they 
do, we find it because they have either in- 
herited the rare gift, now-a days, of an iron 
constitution, or have lived by different rules 
from those that have governed society gen- 
erally. 

This subject of the wear and tear of the 
American people has engrossed the attention 
of political economists and scientific men, 
with an increasing interest, and has recently 
been discussed with admirable good judg- 
ment, by Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, in a little 
volume, published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., called “Wear and Tear.” Within a 
brief space, and in a popular style, from 
which the technology of science is almost 
wholly excluded, Dr. Mitchell presents this 
sp in a way that deserves the most thought- 
ful consideration. Accepting as a fact the 
climatic influences that make brain-work and 
muscle-work harder in this country than in 
Europe, the writer points out with much 
force the evils that spring from the over- 
cramming of boys, and still worse, of girls at 
school, and from that desperate devotion of 
mind and body to the pursuit of business, 
which breaks down both professional and 
commercial men before their time. 

Of the wear and tear of the present gen- 
eration of American women, the author be- 
fore us charges the greater part to our 
“ American view of female education.” All 
the hard work done by our girls at school is 
ordinarily done between the years of ten or 
twelve and seventeen. During that time 
most girls are occupied with study from seven 
to eight hours a day, working with their 
brains, as Dr. Mitchell puts it, “as long a 
time as the mechanic employs his muscles.” 
Our author takes the Girls’ Normal School 
of Philadelphia as an illustration, and says 
in such a school “ this sort of tension and this 
variety of study occasion an amount of ill- 
health which is sadly familiar to many physi- 
cians.” “The doctor knows how often and 
how earnestly he is called upon to remon- 
strate with this growing evil. He is, of course, 
well enough aware that many girls stand the 
strain, but he knows also that very many do 
not—and that the brain, sick with multiplied 
studies never thoroughly mastered, plods on, 
doing poor work, until somebody wonders 
what is the matter with that girl; and so she 
scrambles through, or else breaks down with 
weak eyes, headaches, neuralgias, or what 
not.” Dr. Mitchell, who we know has given 
laborious study to this whole subject of wear 
and tear, sums up his views of female educa- 


tion by saying that “as concerns the physi- 
cal future of women they would do far 
better if the brain were very slightly tasked, 
and the school hours but three or four hours a 
day until they reach the age of seventeen.” 

But the wear and tear among American 
men is a matter of equally serious considera- 
tion. Itis not enough to say that we must 
work harder here than in Europe, nor is it 
any comfort to know that in Europe brain- 
work, for some mysterious climatic reason, is 
easier than in America. If a man’s mental 
and physical health is of the first conse- 
quence, it is possible in nearly all cases to 
deal with it more honestly than we ordinari- 
ly do. Work of any kind that is done under 
a strain is mischievous work, and it is all the 
more mischievous when the worker is so in- 
tent upon upon his success that he does not 
recognize the pressure under which he pur- 
sues it. Our American haste to get rich is 
the great mischief worker with the mass of 
our business men. Our men plunge early 
into the full current of active business, and 
before the brain has had any real —s 
for steady, heavy work, it is whirling forwar 
under a pressure of business responsibility 
which soon brings its wear and tear to pun- 
ish the trifler with Nature’s laws. Dr. Mit- 
chell thus sketches a true picture of a large 
class of our business men: “ Late hours of 
work, irregular meals bolted in haste away 
from home, the want of holidays and of pur- 
suits outside of business, and the consequent 
practice of carrying home, as the only sub- 
ject of talk, the cares and successes of the 
counting-house and stock-board. The man 
who has worked hard all day, and lunched 
or'dined hastily, comes home or goes to the 
club to converse —save the mark !— 
about goods and stocks. Holidays, except in 
summer, he knows not, and it is then thought 
time enough taken from work if the man 
sleeps in the country and comes into a hot 
city daily, or at the best has a week or two 
at the seashore. Men have confessed to me 
that for twenty years they have worked 
every day, after traveling at night or on Sun- 
days to save time ; and that in all this per- 
iod they have not taken one day for play. 
There comes to them at last a season of bus- 
iness embarrassment ; or, when they get to be 
fifty or thereabout, the brain begins to feel 
the strain, and just as they are thinking, 
‘ Now we will stop and enjoy ourselves,’ the 
brain, which, slave-like, never murmurs un- 
til it breaks out into open insurrection, sud- 
denly refuses to work, and the mischief is 
done.” , 

The little treatise before us, which we 
would gladly place in the hands of all who 
are to-day overworking them:elves or others 
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as a most sensible monitor and counsellor, 
seems to miss one very important element that 
enters into the causes of this terrible wear and 
tear of American life. There are compara- 
tively few business men who have not some 
hours of relaxation; but there are also very 
few who make the best use of them. A very 
large class of our younger business men must 
charge the wear and tear that pulls them down 
into premature old age and disease, to their 
needlessly late hours in hot billiard and club- 
rooms, their excessive smoking and their hab- 
itual, even if not what is commonly called ex- 
cessive use of stimulating drinks. Thousands 
of brains yield before these influences, when 
the wear and tear is charged to the overwork 
of the counting-house or the office. Our 
large cities are crowded with young business 
men who would easily stand the brain-work 
of the day if they would systematize their 
hours of sleep at night and pursue that “ tem- 
perance in all things” which is the great 
precaution against all human wear and tear. 
It is nearly impossible to put an efficient 
curb upon the ambitious professional man’s 
labors, or to set a limit which the successful 
business man shal] not pass, in his race to be 
rich ; and yet, if the curb and the limit are 
not voluntarily imposed, Nature inevitably 
steps in with her grim fiat, “ Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no further,” and the penalty 
that she exacts cannot be evaded. There is 
no man in haste to grow old, or who wishes 
to break down with weakened brain and dis- 
eased frame before the race-course is half 
circled. But there are, unfortunately, too 
few who have wisdom and moral courage 
enough to live and work with such sober 
moderation as will save brain and body from 
needless wear and tear, with a capacity for 
enjoying in after life the fairly-earned fruits 
of the honest work of earlier days.—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


Wairtier’s Inscription ror a Scx-DiaL.— 
With waning hand I mark time’s rapid flight, 
From life’s glad morning to its solemn night. 
But through the dear God’s love I also show 
There’s light above me by the shade below. 


- 0 ee 
EXTRACT. 


When one that holds communion with the skies, 

Has filled. his urn where these pure waters rise, 

And ovce more mingles with us meaner things, 

‘Tis e’en as if an angel shook bis wings ; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 

So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 

The sun matures on India’s spicy shores 

Has dropped her anchor and ber canvass furled, 

In some safe haven of our western wor'd, 

*Twere vain inquiry to what port she went, 

The gale informs us, laden with the scent. 
—CowPEr. 
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THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


I was sitting alone toward the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid aud gloomy, 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 

For the child of my love and care, 
Some stitches half wearily setting 

In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the ‘‘ building,” 
The work some day to be tried ; 

And that only the gold, and the silver, 
And the precious stones should abide. 


And remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meagre success I had won; 


“It is nothing but wood, hay, and stubble,”’ 
I said; ‘it will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. 


** And I have so longed to eerve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried ; 

But I’m sure when He sees such building, 
He will never let it abide.”’ 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye caught an odd little bungle 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 


My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 

With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes make us so wise. 


Dear child, she wanted to help me ; 
I knew ’twas the best she could do ; 
But UO, what a botch she had made it— 
The gray mismatching the blue! 


And yet—can you understand it ?— 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half compassionate yearning, 

I felt her grown more dear. 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 
And the dear Lord said to me, 

‘* Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee ?’’ 


Then straightway I knew His meaning, 
So full of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 


For I thought when the Master Builder 
Comes down His temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended, 
And what must be builded anew ; 


Perhaps, as He looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungliog, 
And how far it all is from right, — 


He will feel aa I felt for my darling, 
And will say as I said for her, 
‘* Dear child, she wantei to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 


‘¢ And for the real love that is in it, 
The work shall seem perfect as mine ; 
And because it was willing service, 
I will crown it with plaadit divine.” 
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And there in the deepening twilight 
I seemed to be clasping a Hand, 

And to feel a great love constraining me 
Stronger than any command, 


three-quarters of those who steamed across the 
country from beach to prairie, and from the 
mountains to the lakes, in quest of a refresh- 
ment they could not find, and in pursuit of 
a comfort which they were always too early 
or too late to overtake. Those who forsake large 
and well-furnished houses, in which they have 
all the conveniencesif notall the luxuriesof a 
city home, and retreat into two or three small 
rooms they would not think of assigning to 
their servants, living on fare they would 
consider inedible elsewhere, forced to spend a 
third of their time in dressing to be seen by 
people they do not care for and never expect 
to see again, obliged to wait on themselves, 
and paying enormous sums for their extraor- 
dinary privileges, may congratulate them- 
selves if their experience gives them a higher 
appreciation and keener relish for the com- 
forts of home. ? ° * . * 

Our busy, overworked people need change, 
and the rest that comes from change; and 
summer, when business is least exacting in its 
demands, is the most convenient time for va- 
cations. Let all who can do so avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and get the utmost 
recuperation and enjoyment from their re- 
lease. Still the less they travel and the 
quieter they keep through the -hot months, 
the better for them in every way. The diffi- 
culty with our vacations is, that, coming so 
seldom, people hardly know how to use them, 
either for pleasure or for profit, and they 
waste in effervescence what should settle into 
real exhilaration and refreshing. Moreover, 
few of our people understand the real value 
and joy of those little interruptions of the 
order of life made by occasional respites and 
excursions. The Germans could teach usa 
valuable lesson in the art of recreation and 
enjoyment, had we the good sense to learn 
what their social dinners, gardens, and fre- 
quent retreats into the country mean. 
Thousands of our people would find their 
health and happiness increased forty per 
cent. by taking an additional hour every day 
through the summer for social enjoyment 
with their families at home, and one day 
every week for an excursion on the water, 
into the woods, or among the hills. We do 
not want huge lumps of recreation, amuse- 
ment by the wholesale, or long stretches of 
idleness away from home, so much ag daily 
respites, weekly interludes of refreshment, 
occasional and constantly recurring patches 
of delight, like so many oases in the journey 
of life, made ail the sweeter by the toil and 
care that precede them, and throwing the 
flavor of their delights in glad and glorifying 
memories over the labors that follow them ; 
and these would diffuse a spirit of gladness 
and wholesome cheer through all our toils 




























Then I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
*Twas the Hand of the Blessed One, 

Which would tenderly guide and hold me 
Till all the labor is done. 


So my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim ; 
But wy heart is strong and restful, 
Aud mine eyes are unto Him.— 
— Woman's Work for Woman. 


<meta, 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times at 
the Prussian headquarters writes as follows: 

“ Last mail I received a letter from Egypt, 
in which there was a remark which struck 
me greatly: ‘ How can you Christians,’ asked 
the writer, ‘expect us to pay the least atten- 
tion to your missionaries, when we read of 
two of your greatest nations making war and 
committing all sorts of cruelties on each other, 
although you declare it is against your book 
to do so, and other great Christian nations 
not at war are making preparations for it and 
are in fear of being attacked? We, afar off, 
read and hear of your doings, and beg you 
will keep your missionaries at home.’ ” 


— Oe 
THE GREAT DISPERSION. 


From the middle of June to the middle of 
July the practical question with most of our 
people seems to be, How shall we escape 
from the heat that is tocome? Trying to 
keep cool is the chief business of thousands, 
and a business which many of them drive 
with far more energy than success. Who- 
ever shall devise some plan by which our 
people can keep comfortable through the 
heated term, will deserve and receive the 
title of a public benefactor as one of the least 
of his compensations. 

We have no original suggestions to make 
on a subject which has already exhausted all 
the possibilities of wisdom and of wit, and 
upon which enough good sense has been writ- 
ten and forgotten to furnish mankind with 
all needed advice forever. It is only impor- 
tant to remind them at the present time, that 
in order to prevent getting heated it is only 
necessary to keep cool ; and that the less peo- 
ple do, the fewer excitements they witness and 
dissipations they indulge in, the more tem- 
perately they live and the less they disturb 
the equanimity of their mind and mood, the 
healthier and happier will they be. We 
know people who have stayed in this city 
and attended to business steadily through 
every summer for twenty years, with less 
sickness and discomfort, and more real en- 
joyment, and greater freshness and vigor of 
body and mind when autumn opened, than 
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and recreations, and lessen the need of these 
annual dispersions which neither rest the 
body nor refresh the mind.— The Golden Age. 

However slow the progress of mankind 
may be, or however imperceptibie the gain in 
a single generation, the advaucement is evi- 
dent enough in the long run. There was a 
time when the most part of the inhabitants of 
Britain would have been as much startled at 
questioning the truth of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, as they would in this age at 
the most skeptical doubts on the being of a 
God.—John Locke. 


FRANCES &. W. HARPER. 


The following letter, written by this well- 
know colored orator to William Still of 
Philadelphia, published in the Press a few 
days since, will no doubt be read with inter- 
est by many. It is supplemented by a 
lengthy editorial from the Mobile (Alabama) 
Register, referring to one of her addresses 
delivered in that city, in highly complimen- 
tary terms. The editor says, “she is giving 
her people the best kind and the wisest of 


advice:” 
Mosiz, July 5, 1871. 

My Dear Frrenp :—It is said that truth 
is stranger than fiction, and if ten years 
since some one had entered my humble log 
house and seen me kneading bread and 
making batter, and said that in less than ten 
years you will be in the lecture field, you 
will be a welcome guest under the roof of 
the President of the Confederacy, though not 
by special invitation from him, that you will 
see his brother’s former slave a man of busi 
ness and influence, that hundreds of colored 
men will congregate on the old baronial pos- 
sessions, that aschool will spring up there like 
a well in the desert dust, that this former slave 
will be a magistrate upon that plantation, 
that labor will be organized upon a new 
basis, and that under the sole auspices and 
moulding hands of this man and his sons 
will be developed a business whose transac- 
tions will be numbered in hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, would you not have smiled 
incredulously ? AndI have lived to see the 
day when the plantation has passed into new 
hands, and those hands once wore the fetters 
of slavery. Mr. Montgomery, the present 
proprietor by contract of between five and 
six thousand acres of land, has one of the 
most interesting families that I have seen in 
the South. They are building up a future 
which if exceptional now I hope will become 
more general hereafter. Every hand of his 
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family is adding its quota to the success of 
this experiment of a colored man both trad- 
ing and farming on an extensive scale. Last 
year his wife took on her hands about 150 
acres of land, and with her force she raised 
about 107 bales of cottou., She has a number 
of orphan children employed, and not only 
does she supervise their labor, but she works 
herself. One daughter, an intelligent young 
lady, is postmistress and I believe assistant 
book-keeper. One son attends to the planting 
interest, and another daughter attends to one 
of the stores. The business of this firm of 
Montgomery & Sons has amounted, [ under- 
stand, to between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars in a year. I staved on the 
places several days, and was hospitably enter- 
tained and kindly treated. When I come, 
if nothing prevent, I will tell you more 
about them. Now for the next strange truth. 
Enclosed I send you a notice from gne of 
the leading and representative papers of 
rebeldom. The editor has beev, or is con- 
sidered, one of the representative men of the 
South. [I have given a lecture since this 
notice, which brought out some of the most 
noted rebels, among whom was Admiral 
Semmes. In my speech I referred to the 
Alabama sweeping away our commerce, and 
his son sat near him and seemed to receive it 
with much good humor. ¥. EB. W. H. 

Secret or Success.—A Christian mer- 
chant, who from being a very poor boy, had 
risen to wealth and renown, was once asked 
by an intimate friend to what, under God, he 
attributed his success in life. 

“To prompt and steady obedience to my 
parents,” was his reply. “In the midst of 
many bad examples of youths of my own age, 
I was always able to yield a ready submission 
to the will of my father and mother, and [ 
firmly believe that a blessing has, in conse- 
quence, rested upon me and upon all my 
efforts.” 

ainiicamilliimass 
A TOUCHING STORY. 


A curious story, and one in which Irish 
landlord and tenaut play a hitherto unique 


part, reaches us from Galway. A certain 


Captain Nolan, coming many years ago into 
possession of large estates, while still a very 
young man, made some effort to improve 
them, and for this purpose evicted three Irish 
families from the land they had held for one 
or two generations, in order to hand their 
farms over to a man named Murphy, al- 
ready the tenant of a holding amounting to 
a gross area of four thousand acres. Captzin 
Nolan, of course, had the unquestionable 
legal right to do what he pleased with his 
own, and was amenable to no earthly tribun- 
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_ party on one side was a man of vast wealth | hungry. 
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al for his course of action. Murphy suc- 
ceeded with the land, and the former tenants 
scattered. 

As Nolan grew older, however, he began 
to be conscious that humanity had higher and 
broader rights than are given by the sharp- 
edged rules of the law, and to feel that he 
had wronged them. Most men broaden into 
more liberal justice as they advance in years, 
but few are minded to go back and atone for 
their early errors. The Captain, however, it 
appears, after great labor and expense, 
brought together the three families he had 
evicted, sixty-six in number, all in great 
poverty, and placed their case and his own 
in the hands of three arbitrators, to decide 
what compensation it was just he should 
make them for their losses. He selected 
three gentlemen as judges in the case, chief 
among whom is Sir John Gray, M. P., all 
of them well known sympathizers with the 
Irish tenant-farmers. The judgment was to 
made a future rule of Court. The arbitra- 


lary, so far, amounted to just three words, and 
these three he could say perfectly. He would 
almost always talk when alone with mamma ; 
but a friend had come in, and she very much 
wished her to hear the little music-tones. But 
baby was shy, and only curled his head down 
on her breast,a roguish smile lighting his blue 
eyes, and dancing in the dimpled cheek and 
rosy mouth. 

“Won't baby say mamma? Just once,— 
manma ?” 


“Well, what does the dog say? Baby say 
bowwow ?” 

But no, baby wouldn't. Mamma tried 
again and again ; and then, patting his round, 
plump knee, asked : “What is this?” 

Baby only smiled, and cuddled closer. 

“What’s this, baby? Baby say knee?” 

“ Don’t press him, Mary,” said her friend. 
“ Tt’s no use, and in one way will do harm.” 

The mother seemed surprised. ‘ 

“Tf you urge him, when not inclined to 


talk, it will only induce a habit of setting his 
tors sat, therefore, at Oughterard, after re-| will in opposition to yours ; a habit that will 


ceiving power to examine witnesses under |‘ grow with his growth and strengthen with 
oath. The testimony of the evicted tenants,| his strength,’ and will become obstinacy. 
given in Irish, was full of significant facts | Now, of course, you cannot reason with him ; 
and a terrible pathos. The judgment was «| and there is no more moral wrong in his re- 
remarkable one, when we consider that the | fusal than in refusing his milk when he is not 


But this, like all childhood, is seed 
time. Much may be done, almost from earli- 
est infancy, by inducing, unconsciously to the 
child, habits of obedience, and preventing 
their opposites—thus making the afar-way far 
easier for both child and mother.” 

“I see it now,” the lady said, frankly ; “I 
never thought of it in this light before; but it 
is reasonable, and I will remember it. Of 
all things, I desire to avoid a ‘ contest,’ as it 
is called, in the future, with my children.” 

“That it can be prevented—nay, ought to 
be prevented—is my firm belief,” rejoined the 
friend. ‘“ Temporary and external obedience 
may be obtained by it, in some cases,—though 
not alwayseven that, but at whata fearful cost! 
Not only of suffering, but affection and confi- 
dence between child and parent are never the 
same with as without it, and ‘breaking the 
will,’ as it is called, instead of training it, is a 
dire mistake. There can be no self-governing 
force, no stability of character, without a 
resolute, well-directed will. The young tree, 

ou know, must be pruned—never broken. 

he colt must be trained by gentle firmness, 
not severity. And immortal souls and hu- 
man hearts need no less care and watchful. 
ness.” —Home Magazine. 

























and political weight and the personal friend 
of the arbitrators, and that on the other a 
body of helpless, unprotected paupers, and 
proves how entirely Captain Nolan’s motives 
were appreciated in their integrity of honor 
by the judges. He was required not to con- 
fine his remuneration to money, but to re- 
instate his tenants in their former holdings. 
“No mere payment in money,” read the de- 
cisiyn, “can adequately compensate a man 
for being driven from his home and land.” 
We doubt if many Americans would consid- 
er this point of sentiment as weighty enough 
to give its place to a precedent in law, but it 
will be keenly appreciated by the Irish peo- 
ple.—N. Y. Tribune. 





WE want such an access of truth that the 
general mind can be fed with a worthier con- 
ception of God, which will make every 
thought of Him inspiring as the dawn of the 
morning, and will banish the superstition that 
this life is the final state of probation as an 
insult to His plan of eternal education and a 
chimera of a barbarous age.— Thomas Starr 
King. 





A HINT TO MOTHERS. 
“ Baby, say mamma ?” 
Baby sat in his mother’s lap, bright and 
ate as a fresh rosebud, the very picture of 
ealth and good nature. His whole vocabu- 





As sometimes small evils, like invisible in- 
sects, inflict pains, and a single hair may stop 
a vast machine, the chief secret of comfort 
lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, but in 
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prudently cultivating an undergrowth of smal! 
leasures, since very few great ones are of 
ong duration. 
MINGLING WITH STRANGERS. 

The effect of mingling with new people, who 
have new ideas and new methods of thought, 
is very salutary. Always to see the same 
people, do the same things, feel the same way, 
produces a stagnant condition of the mind 
and heart that is very distressing to behold. 
There are thousands of invalids who might 
be greatly benefitted by getting away from 
home, if only fora short time, to mingle with 
strangers, and be touched with the magnetism 
of the great world as it courses in its accus- 
tomed rounds. And there are mentel and 
moral invalids, who need the same change, to 
get their minds and hearts enlarged, and let 
in a little more of the great light of life. Out- 
side influences are very valuable to those who 
at home have been well trained by healthful 
influences in early youth, so that they can 
avoid the snares and pitfalls into which those 
who go blindly often fall. 

ITEMS. 
Ozone DEVELOPED BY FLowers.—From Professor 


Mantegazza’s experiments on this subject; we have , 


the following: The essences of mint, turpentine, 
cloves, lavender, bergamot, anise, juniper, lemon, 
fennel, nutmegs, cajeput, thyme, cherry, laurel, in 
contact with atmospheric oxygen in light, develop 
@ very large quantity of ozone, equal if not superior 
in amount to that produced by phosphorus, by 
electricity, and by the decomposition of permanga- 
nate of potash. The flowers of the narcissus, bya- 
cinth, mignionette, heliotrope, lily of the valley, etc., 
develop ozone in closed vessels. Flowers destitute 
of perfume do not develop it, and those which have 
but slight perfume develop it only in small quan- 
tities. As a corollary from these facts the professor 
recommends the use of flowers in marshy districts 
and in places infected with anima] emanations, as 
the powerful oxidizing influence of ozone may des- 
troy them. The inbabitants of such regions should 
surround their houses with beds of the most odor- 
ous flowers. 


Earts Eatixc.—It is well known that, in differ- 
ent parts of the world, there are people who eat 
earth; among them are some of the natives of 
Java, who eat a red kind of earth as a luxury. 
This earth, which is soft and smooth to the touch, 
has been analyzed by a German chemist, who finds 
it very rich in iron, with a small quantity of potas- 
sa and soda. Some tribes eat earth tostay the 
pangs of hunger, by filling their stomach, and be- 
cause at times they can get nothing better; but the 
people in Java eat their earth, baked in thin cakes, 
as an agreeable variety in their general diet. The 
cakes, when slightly moistened, are rich and unc- 
tuous, and the enjoyment in eating is supposed to 
consist in the sensation produced by a fatty sub- 
stance. It is a curious fact in the history of human 
habits. 


PROBABLY the most curious ant in the world is 
the parasol ant of the West Indies, if the accounts 
which we receive of its habits are correct. Dr. 
Forhes Winslow, in his work on Light, referring to 


Ne SR eR eT a a a | 


Mrs. Somerville as his authority, says that these 
ants walk in long procession, each one carrying @ 
cut leaf over its head as a parasol, in the sup, and 
they deposit these in holes ten or twelve feet under 
ground, apparently with no other object than to 
form a comfortable nest for a species of white 
soake, which is invariably found coiled up among 
them on digging up the deposit. 


« How To quit usine Topacco.—‘* How can I aban- 
don the use of tobacco without subjecting myself to 
excessive prostration, as has been the case hereto- 
fore when attempted ?’’ It is impossible to quit 
the use of tobacco after it has become a settled 
habit, without more or less bad feeling and prostra- 
tion. The man who would free himself from to- 
bacco-using, must make up his mind that he has 
a hard struggle to pass through, call all will power 
to his aid, and resolve te quit at once and forever. 
This leaving off by degrees seldom succeeds. It is 
better to make the battle short, sharp, and decisive. 
A thorough course of bathing to el:minate the to- 
' bacco ‘rom the system, will make the struggle much 


: less severe, and prove the greatest aid that can be 
{ given. 


| 

Tue handsome mansion, school building and 
| grounds, well and favorably known, not only to 
| Philadelphia but to other cities, as belonging to Dr. 
, Saunders, President of the Coartland Saunders Col- 
j lege, Weet Philadelphia, were recently transferred 
| by their proprietor to trustees in use for the Pres- 
: byterian Church as a hospital for every creed, 
color and nationality. 


Patm Lear Hars.—The only place in the United 
States where palm leaf braid is manufactured is 
in Massachusetts, the principal towns where the 
trade is carried on being Amherst, Palmer, Barre 
and Fitchburg. The raw material is brought frem 
Cuba to New London, Coun., in bunches of twenty- 
five leaves from four to five feet lng. The bunches, 
placed on the stock end, are packed in the bleach- 
ing rooms and subjected for sixteen days to the 
fumes of brimstone. The leaf, after being bleached, 
‘passes into the hands of the splitters, and about 
one-third of the material is rejected. This waste, 
until recently, was useless, but is now sold as paper 
makers’ stock for fifty dollars a ton, when delivered 
at the mills. The split leaves are now sent out into 
the country to be braided into hats and woven into 
webs for Shaker hoods. This workis done by the wives 
and children of the New England farmers, and large 
teams are constantly passing over the steep hills 
and into the most remote recesses of the country, 
carrying the raw material to be braided and bring- 
ing back the finished work. A large number of per- 
sons find employment in braiding, and nimbie fin- 
gered girls can earn as much as an adult woman. 
The pay is small, but odd moments which other- 
wise would be disengaged are devoted to this labor. 


| 


Tue pitcher-plant of California grows sometimes 
to a height of twenty-four inches. Within the sur- 
face is smoothed for a little way; bnt beyond that 
is armed with stiff, needle-like, colorless hairs, 
pointing downward, The size diminishes from two 
inches to nothing. Flies and various insects travel 
down this road, never to return. The needles con- 
verge, and the poor creatures find their death at the 
bottom, without the possibility ofretreat. Cutting 
into an old pitcher, one may find a layer from two to 
three inches deep of densely-packed insect remains. 
Whether the plant is insectivorous no one can say. 
It is allied to the Sarracenia, so common in our 
swampy WCcca 
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PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO., 


OF PHILADELP HI.4. 


111 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


The dividend received by a policy-holder is the difference between the actual cost of insuring and the 
premium paid. This Company is expressly required by its Charter to divide every dollar of surplus thus 
arising among its policy-holders. It is therefore purely mutual. 

The New York Report for 1871 shows that the assets of this Company are in the proportion of $1.66 
to every $1.00 of liabilities, thus ensuring perfect reliability. 

It was the first Pennsylvania Life Insurance Company to do business in New York and Massachusetts 
under the present laws of those States. 

It has received the approbation of the most learned actuaries, and is endorsed and recommended by 
many of the most prominent scientific and public men in the United States. 

Being managed exclusively by Friends, and nearly all of its Agents being Friends, it has a larger 
proportion of Friends among its policy-holders than any other company in the United States. 

It was organized by Friends to encourage a general participation in Life Insurance among members 
of the Society, and in that has been eminently successful. 

An investigation made by the Company reveals the surprising fact that the mortality of Friends is 
nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the general population of Philadelphia, taking as a basis for the 
comparison the records of burials in Friends’ burying-grounds in Philadelphia for seventy years, and the 
records of the Board of Health of the City for the same period. 

Its advantages in every respect, both as to safety, cheapness, terms of policies, &c., &c., are not excelled 


by any company. 
eee SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


The inducements offered by this Company make it very popular and easy to solicit for. 


 ‘MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 








In addition to Book, Pamphict, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 


description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, &c., &.,— 
and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 
solicit a share of public patronage. MERRIHEW & SON, 

135 N. Third Street. 
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Gaducational. 
Moorestown Boarding School for Females. 


The next Term will commence Ninth month 25th, 
1871. For Circulars apply to 
MARY §S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Maplewood Institute for both Sexes, 
Chartered by ‘‘ Act of the Legislature,”’ is conducted 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society 
of Friends : 

Pierce Hoopes, 








Darlington Hoopes, 


Ellis P. Marshall, Levi K. Brown, 
Henry L. Pratt, David Ferris, 
Joseph Shortlidge, Ellwood Michener, 


Barclay Knight. 

The success of this Institution under its present 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can 
now offer a school long needed in the Society, at 
which children can receive a good practical educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. 

Fall and Winter Term commences Ninth month 
18th, 1871. 

For Catalogue, address 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 

715 3m 


Concordville, Pa. 
TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871, 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.ly 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
SWARTHMORE P. 0., DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will reopen on 
Third-day, the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. 


For Catalogue and further particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 


715 tin Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH . 
Will be for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of va ae ~ * Instruction 
thorough, classical. For particulars 
and aecler okteoms DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
_ 1-Ttf Springboro’, 0. 





OCHEAN HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 
Jonze 1st, 1871. 
This WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
will be kept, as usual, in every respect a 
First-class Family Hotel. 
Opens the 20th inst. 
As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 
For rooms, &c., address 
LYCETT & SAWYER. 


Joun W. Lycert, 


Henry W. SAwyYER. 617 826 





‘ 
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FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, 
GAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 


surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
$20.00 per week. 
A. P. COOK, | 
63 13t Proprietress. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


This handsomely located House on Ocean Street, 
a short distance from the beach, having been leased 
by the proprietors for a term of years, and newly 
furnished throughout, has opened this season under 
new auspices, for the reception of visitors wishing 
the comforts of a home, in a first-class house near 
the surf. 

Great care has been taken in the selection of mat- 
tresses and bedding, to have them all that could be 
desired. Many of the rooms are large and airy, 
commanding a fine view of the ocean. 

The table will be supplied with all the delicacies 
of the season. The proprietors have spared no 


| pains in procuring the best cooks, and obliging ser- 
| Vants. 


Stage to convey guests to and from the railroad 
depot, and steamboat landing. 

Cottage accommodations for invalids and those 
preferring retirement. 

Accommodations ample for 200 persons. 

No bar. 

For rooms or information, address 

WALTER W. GREEN, 
Or, HANNAH C. GREEN, 

Proprietors. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N, J., 


Is now open. 
722 826 M. R. CHANDLEE. 


This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joum Comur, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 


FOR SALE, 

A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, 4 mile south of mee 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia —— 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144 N. 
7th St., Phila. 


SITUATION WANTED, 

A young lady wishes a situation as teacher, 
either in a private family or as an assistant in a 
boarding School. Can teach any English branch 
usually taught in our best schools. The name of 
an old and well-known teacher can be given as a 
reference. For further particulars address M. M. V., 
Box 15, Winchester, Va. 


722 826 
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